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The  data  from  the  survey  instruments  were  tabulated 
and,  where  appropriate,  comparisons  were  made  between 
the  two  groups.  Data  were  analysed  using  frequency 
responses  and  statistical  tests.  The  2x2  chi-square 

contingency  tabled  chi-square  test  were  used.  The  ,01 
level  of  significance  was  used  for  each  test.  Responses 
from  the  unstructured  items  on  Che  questionnaires  were 
also  tabulated  and  presented. 

The  data  collected  in  this  study  indicated  chat 
there  was  contact  between  nursery  associations  and  educa- 
tional institutions  regarding  curriculum  development  and 
revision,  both  groups  agreed  that  nursery  associations 
can  serve  to  facilitate  the  development  and  revision 
of  the  ornamental  horticulture  curriculum.  Personal 

priace  communication  method  for  developing  a linkage. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  following 
recommendations  were  offered  to  facilitate  the  linkage 
development  processt 

1.  Support  from  both  parties  should  be  engendered  to 
promote  linkage  development. 

2.  The  linkage  should  be  developed  in  a systematic 
manner,  first  opening  a line  of  communication, 
and  then  progressing  to  the  cooperation  level. 

3.  The  linking  activities  should  serve  to  maintain 
the  relationship. 


4.  The  linkage  should  be  evaluated  on  a continuous 
baaia  to  assess  its  effectiveness  and  provide  for 
Icnprovenenc , 

In  conclusion,  curriculum  development  and  revision 
vocational-technical  education  could  be  accomplished 
:h  greater  industry  input  by  fostering  and  maintaining 
Industry/education  linkage. 


cajiPTEB  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  ornaiQenCdl  horticuHuce  industry  In  the  United 
States  has  developed  Into  a oiultl-Billion  dollar  business 
(Morey,  19811.  The  need  for  trained  individuals  in  this 
field  is  evident  in  the  employinent  requests  of  the  industry 
and  the  presence  of  over  200  postsecondary  institutions 
of  leaa  than  baccalaureate  level  providing  ornamental 
horticulture  educational  programs.  The  concern  for  pro- 
viding properly  trained  individuals  for  the  ornamental 
horticulture  industry  through  the  appropriate  development 
and  revision  of  curricula  provided  the  impetus  for  thla 
study.  The  focus  of  the  research  was  the  linking  of 
state  nursery  associations  with  eduestlonal  institutions 
to  facilitate  the  development  and  revision  of  ornamental 
horticulture  curricula  at  institutions  of  less  than  bac- 
calaureate level, 


The  ornamental  horticulture  industry  has  diverse 
(tanpowet-ttalning  interests  and  needs.  The  educational 
emphasis  of  institutions  providing  ornamental  horticulture 


i the  needs  of  the  industry 
in  that  area.  Making  curriculum  decisions  at  the  national 
level  does  not  provide  for  local  needs,  while  making 
curriculum  decisions  at  the  local  level  may  create  a 
the  employability  of  the 


curriculum 


program  graduates.  The  postaecondaty  Inatltutton  must 
provide  graduates  who  are  at  least  employable  throughout 
the  state.  The  state  nursery  association  could  provide 
input  for  curriculum  planning  that  represents  the  needs  of 
industry  on  a state-wide  basis. 

Forty-seven  states  have  slate  nursery  associations. 
Hembership  ranges  from  47  in  Montana  to  over  2,000  in 
California.  In  roost  states  these  associations  are  made  up 
of  representatives  from  all  the  areas  of  the  ornamental 
horticulture  industry.  The  areas  of  nursery  production, 
sales  atu3  servicing,  landscape  design,  construction,  and 
maintenance,  turf  management,  arboriculture,  greenhouse 
Bianagement  and  operations,  and  irrigation  are  represented 
in  the  membership  of  these  associations. 

Forty-five  states  havs  postsecondary  institutions 
offering  horticultural  training  at  less  than  baccalaureate 
level.  One-,  two-,  and  three-year  programs  offer  certifi- 
cates, diplomas,  or  associate  degrees  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  the  program  of  study.  The  programs  are 
offered  at  conmunity  colleges,  vocational  and  technical 
centers,  and  four-year  eollegee  and  universities.  Enroll- 
ment in  these  programs  in  1980  was  approximately  14,000 

To  meet  the  needs  of  industry,  postsecondary  voca- 
tlonal-teohnlcal  institutions  offering  ornamental  horti- 
culture programs  must  maintain  contact  with  industry. 
According  to  Uessman  11979): 


ill 


vocational  education 


presented  in  state  plans  foe 
dating  advisory  coiranittees  (Maine  Department  of  educational 
and  cultural  Services,  1981).  At  the  local  or  institution 
level,  this  concern  is  also  echoed  in  the  use  of  institution- 
advisory  councils  and  program-craft  committees.  To  be 
effective,  the  instructional  staff,  as  pointed  out  by 
Christensen  (1980),  must  maintain  contact  with  industry! 
the  advisory  committee  serves  this  function. 

Educators  have  reoognired  the  need  to  maintain  close 
ties  with  industry  to  assure  curricula  relevance.  The 
American  Vocational  Association,  a national  association 
voicing  concerns  of  vocational  educators,  addressed  the 
necessity  of  an  industry/education  linkage  in  its  1981 
Resolutions.  Resolution  Pive  called  for  strengthening  the 
collaboration  between  vocational  education  and  the  private 
sector  (AVA,  19e2b).  Ballinger  1981,  the  vice  president 
for  education  for  the  American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science,  formed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove communication  between  industry  and  horticulture 
departments.  The  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees 
developed  a national  council  to  promote  a closer  relation- 
ship between  two-year  institutions  and  industry  (Watkins, 

Most  industries  have  also  recognirsd  the  need  for 
curricula  relevance.  Ruckel  (1980),  the  president  of 
the  Ohio  Nurserymen's  Association,  requested  industry 
input  in  horticulture  curriculum  planning  at  Ohio  State 


Oniveraity  so  that  the  needs  o£  industry  couid  he  mote 
closely  met.  Burt  and  Lesslnger  (1970)  reported  that 
it  was  to  industry’s  advantage  to  have  schools  teach 
students  in  a manner  that  benefitted  industry.  "The  most 
important  and  pervasive  single  reason  for  industry  to 
volunteer  involvement  in  public  education  is  industry's 
concern  for  an  assured  continuing  supply  of  well-educated 
and  properly-trained  raanpower'’  (p.  3).  They  also  pointed 
out  that  "most  industry-education  cooperative  efforts 
have  been  initiated  by  industry"  (p.  6) . 

opinion  that  curriculum  planning  in  vocational-technical 
education  should  include  industry  input.  The  use  of  a 
state  nursery  association  as  a resource  in  ornamental  hor- 
ticulture curriculum  development  adds  to  the  base  of  infor- 
mation available  to  the  curriculum  planner.  As  an  adjunct 
to  other  curriculum  planning  and  revision  resources,  the 
use  of  state  nursery  associations  has  been  suggested  as 
a desirable  means  of  maintaining  a relevant  curriculum  In 
ornamental  horticulture  at  the  poetsecondary  level. 

Assumptions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  was  assumed  that 

1.  The  state  nursery  association  represents  or  is  the 
same  as  the  ornamental  horticulture  industry. 

2.  The  respondents  in  this  study  responded  in  an  honest 
end  accurate  manner. 


Delimitations 


Limitations 


Delimitations  included  the  following 

1.  Only  postsecondary  institutions  offering  less  than 
baccalaureate  level  programs  were  included  in  the 
study.  No  attempt  was  made  to  include  other  institu- 
tions offering  ornamental  horticulture  programs. 

2.  Only  state  nursery  associations  were  included  in 

1.  Maine  educational  institutions  and  the  Maine  Nursery- 
men’s Association  were  not  included,  because  the 
researcher  is  closely  associated  with  both. 

4.  The  data  were  analyzed  using  nonparametric  tests. 
Limitations  of  the  study  Included  Che  following. 

1.  The  literature  revealed  very  little  research  related 
to  the  subject  of  this  study. 

2.  The  data  were  obtained  using  mailed  survey  instru- 
ments. This  was  the  only  method  of  contact  between 
the  researcher  and  the  participants.  This  method  of 
data  gathering  has  limitations.  Ary  (1979)  came 

Co  Che  same  conclusion. 

Definitions 

Terms  used  in  this  study  were  defined  as  foliowsi 
Curriculum.  Those  experiences,  both  academic  and 
nonacademic,  presented  or  participated  In  by  the  students 
IPinch  a Crunkllton,  1979). 

Curriculum  Planning.  The  process  of  creating  a 


curriculum  (Saylor  a Alexander,  1974). 


Curriculum  Revision. 


process  of  changing 


existing  curriculum. 

LinOge.  ‘Any  arrangement  between  organlaations 
that  requires  mutual  cooraination  or  exchange  of  resources 
and  activities"  (Banathy,  Haveman,  Madsen,  a OaXley, 
1S76,  p.  IK 

Ornamental  Horticulture.  The  study  of  the  culture, 
maintenance,  and  marketing  of  ornamental  plants. 

state  Nursery  Association.  A group  of  individuals 
representing  the  ornamental  horticulture  Industry  who 
hold  membership  in  an  association  to  promote  the  Interests 
of  the  industry. 

Vocational-Teohnical  Education.  Specialised  educa- 
tion provided  at  the  postsecondary  level  to  facilitate 
development  of  those  skills  and  attitudes  in  individuals 
necessary  tor  employment  in  an  occupation  or  upgrade 
employed  workers  (Wenrich  a Wenrlch,  1974). 


CHAPTER  II 
LITBRATORE  REVIEW 

Introduction 

The  development  and  revision  of  ornamental  horticul- 
ture curricula  at  the  postsecondary  level  was  the  primary 
concern  of  this  study.  The  review  was  limited  to  the 
following  sourcesi  Comprehensive  Dissertation  rndev. 
(18S1-1972,  1973-77,  78,  79,  60),  VocEd,  Aorlcultural 
Education  Hagazine,  Journal  of  vocational  Education  Re- 
search , Journal  of  American  Aasociation  of  Teacher 
Educators  in  Acriculture.  Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
Education,  Pissertation  Abstracts  international.  A com- 
puter search  by  Bibliographic  Retrieval  Services  with 
a data  base  of  AGRICOLA,  ERIC,  INFORM,  and  Soeial_S£ience 
Citation  Index  was  tun.  The  computer  search  retrieved 
information  from  1966  through  1962. 

Curticulum  Plannlno 
Concepts  of  Curriculum 

Views  differ  as  to  what  a curriculum  is.  M.  Johnson 
(1967)  provided  two  definitions  of  curriculum.  It  may 
be  looked  at  as  a plan  for  what  is  to  be  learned  that  is 
developed  prior  to  instruction,  or  ’a  structured  series 
of  Intended  learning  outcomes'  ip.  130).  Saylor  and 
Aleaandei  (1974)  presented  a concise  discussion  of 


curciculun  concepts.  They  indicated  that  the  most 
pconinent  concept  of  cucriculun  is  that  of  subjects  and 
subject  mattec  taught.  The  expeciences  of  the  leatnet 
ace  also  accepted  as  the  eucriculum.  During  the  late 
19506  curriculum  took  on  the  meaning  of  being  objectives 
or  ends  that  were  attained  through  instruction.  They 
defined  curriculum  as  "a  plan  for  providing  sets  of 
learning  opportunities  to  achieve  broad  goals  and  related 
specific  objectives  for  an  identifiable  population  served 
by  a single  school  center’  (p.  6), 

If  curriculum  is  looked  at  as  those  experiences 
that  the  student  undergoes,  then  the  concept  must  be 
explained  in  terras  of  experiences.  Pinch  and  Crunkllton 
11979)  interpreted  the  experiences  to  include  the  academic 
and  nonacademic  expeciences  presented  to  or  participated 
in  by  the  students,  This  is  important  when  considering 
the  vocational-technical  curriculum,  hetivities  that 
occur  off  campus,  i.e.  work  experience,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  pact  of  the  curriculum  under  this  definition. 

The  concepts  of  what  the  curriculum  is  provide 
the  basis  of  an  individual's  approach  to  curriculum  plan- 
ning. zn  this  study,  curriculum  was  considered  as  Che 
expeciences  students  have  during  their  programs  of  study 
with  the  majority  of  these  experiences  provided  by  the 
courses  offered  in  the  program. 


iigiliip; 


concerning  the  preparation  of  those  students  looving 
through  the  syatero. 

5.  Public  opinion — the  influence  of  the  public  is 
evident  in  all  schools. 

6.  Special  interest  groups — patriotic,  political, 
religious,  and  civic  groups  pressure  school  systems 
in  curricula  decisions  to  ascertain  that  their  views 
are  represented. 

7.  Educational  material  producers— Che  suppliers  of 
educational  materials  influence  the  curriculum. 

8.  Testing  programs — the  effect  of  the  testing  industry 
is  substantial. 

9.  Philanthropic  foundations — through  their  support  of 
research  they  influence  curriculum  development. 

Add  to  the  above  the  influence  of  the  various  levels 
of  government,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  curriculum  plan- 
ning has  many  external  influences.  Shaw  [1986}  described 
the  process  as  a matter  of  tugging  and  pulling  of  various, 
and  sometimes  conflicting,  interest  groups. 

In  vocational  education,  industry  has  provided  a 
major  influence  on  curriouluni  planning.  Eggland  (1977) 
stated  this  view: 

Curriculum  writers  in  education  generally 
and  in  vocational  education  specifically 

beginning  is  usually  provided  in  the  form 
of  data  from  society  related  to  what  students 
must  learn  for  appropriate  induction  into 


a given  culture  or  aub-culture.  The  sub- 
culture o£  vocational  education  is  employ- 
nent.  It  follows  that  the  most  appropriate 
input  tor  vocational  education  curriculum 

Beane  (1975)  determined  the  factors  influencing 
program  planning  as  perceived  by  500  high  school  prin- 
cipals. with  a response  from  292  principals,  B5  percent 
or  more  of  the  respondents  listed  these  factors; 
teachers'  decisions,  student  interests,  administrative 
decisions,  college  requirements,  school  philosophy,  and 
state  regulations.  This  study  pointed  out  the  internal 
as  well  as  external  factors  influencing  curriculum 
planning. 

Curriculum  Planning  - vocational  Technical  Education 

The  development  of  a vocational-technical  curriculum 
is  Similar  to  curriculum  development  for  other  forms 
of  education.  Wenrich  and  wenrich  (1974)  categorised 
currleulum  development  for  vocational-technical  education 
as  one  of  three  types; 

1.  The  social  demand  approach  — relates  to  what  the 
employment  opportunities  are. 

2.  The  manpower  regulrements  approach  — relates  cur- 
riculum to  future  economic  demands  for  goods  and 
services. 

3.  The  benefit/cost  approach  — alms  at  planning  to 
achieve  the  most  for  least. 

Wenrich  and  Wenrich  suggested  that  curriculum  planning 
involves  a combination  of  these 


factors. 
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As  has  been  stated  previously,  the  planning  of  voca- 
tional-technical cuttlcula  is  based  on  determining  the 
needs  of  the  occupation  for  which  the  curriculum  is  being 
designed.  A review  of  several  approaches  to  gathering 
this  information  follows, 

Vocational  teachers  often  use  the  introspection 
process  of  curriculum  planning,  a method  that  Involves 
meeting  in  a group  to  develop  curriculum  ideas.  Intro- 
spection is  often  facilitated  by  using  curriculum  guides 
as  a resource.  The  guides  or  materials  are  developed 
by  government  agencies,  industry,  and  educational  institu- 
tions. m 1975  the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Con- 
sortium of  states  (v-TECSI  developed  curriculum  guides, 
based  on  performance  objectives,  which  have  been  used 
In  developing  curricula  at  the  local  level.  Boss  (1968) 
reported  Chat  in  vocational-technical  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  community  colleges  In  western  states,  curriculum 
guides  were  used  as  the  major  resources  for  curriculum 
development, 

Tash  analysis,  which  was  used  to  develop  the  V-tecs 
curriculum  guides,  has  been  used  extensively  in  curriculum 
planning  for  vocational-technical  education.  TasX 
analysis  requires  an  identification  of  all  casks  performed 
by  workers  on  a specific  job.  Task  analysis  has  been 
successful  in  identifying  competencies  necessary  for 
students  to  prepare  for  specific  occupations, 


Task  analysis  has  been  used  extensively  as  an  aid 
in  developing  agricultural  curricula,  Loewen  (1971) 
used  this  approach  for  developing  an  ornamental  horti- 
culture curriculum.  The  most  eonprehensive  task  analysis 
study  in  vocational  agriculture  was  the  national  Agri- 
culture Occupations  study  (HcClay,  1978). 

Task  analysis  has  been  used  in  formulating  eompetency- 
or  performance-based  education  and  is  thought  of  as  a product 
of  the  197081  yet  one  of  the  early  curriculum  theorists, 
Franklin  Bobbitt,  in  his  1918  Book,  The  Curriculum,  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  using  the  activity  analysis 
approach  to  curriculum  planning. 

Occupational  analysis,  which  is  broader  in  scope 
yet  similar  to  task  analysis,  Is  another  method  used 
to  determine  cuttlculura  content. 

Occupational  analysis  consists  of  identifying 
by  observation,  interview  and  study  Che 
technical  and  environmental  factors  of  a 
specific  occupation  and  reporting  the  sig- 
nificant activities  and  requirements  of  the 
worker.  (Henrieh  s Menrich,  1974,  p.  162) 

Fowler  and  Seymour  (1974)  indicated  that  to  assure  cur- 
riculum relevance,  the  development  of  any  vocational 
program  should  be  based  on  occupational  analysis. 

Another  approach  to  curriculum  development,  that 
is  utilised  in  agricultural  education,  is  the  function 
method.  Pinch  and  Crunkilton  (1979)  described  this 
method  of  curriculum  content  determination,  character- 
istics that  are  common  to  a particular  industry  were 


Illi 


tegardin?  the  use  of  advisocy  coninittees . A questionnaire 
was  used  to  gather  data  from  100  randomly  selected 
Mississippi  vocational  agriculture  teachers.  The  response 
race  was  79  percent.  Based  on  Che  mean  scores  of  Che 
responses  for  the  benefits  of  having  an  advisory  com- 
miCCee,  Che  data  indicated  Chat  of  Che  top  five  mean 
scores/  two  were  related  to  curriculum  development. 
Twenty-seven  activities  were  given  scores.  This  research 
pointed  out  that  vocational  agriculture  teachers  were 
of  the  opinion  that  advisory  committees  ace  useful  for 
curriculum  development  assistance. 

Industry  Associations 

The  basis  of  this  study,  state  nursery  association 
involvement  in  ornamental  horticulture  curriculum  matters, 
has  support  in  terms  of  involvement  of  other  industry 
associations  in  curriculum  matters.  Burt  and  Lessinger 
in  Volunteer  Industry  Involvement  in  Public  Education 

(1970)  reported  that  there  are  many  industry,  business, 
and  labor  linkages  with  education.  One  of  the  first 
reported  linkages  in  this  country  was  that  of  Che  National 
Association  of  Hanufacturets.  In  1B97  an  education  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  link  schools  and  Industry  (Burt  a 
Lessinger,  1970).  The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
was  a pioneer  in  establishing  a trade-association  educa- 
tion department  to  develop  industry-education  relation- 
ships. The  National  Association  for  Industry-Education 
Cooperation  (NAIEC)  has  developed  a strong  partnership 


industry,  Kss  supported  many  Industry-education  projects. 
Involvement  has  included  reduced  rates  for  educators  for 
instructional  materials  and  rejistratlon  costs  at  meetings. 
Invitations  to  seminars,  and  provisions  for  providing 
educators  with  Industry  data. 

Other  associations  reporting  industry/education 
linkages  included  the  Associated  Landscape  Contractors 
of  America  (Troy,  1981).  The  ALCA  has  worked  with  educa- 
tional institutions  to  develop  a model  curriculum  to 
help  bring  theory  and  reality  closer  together.  The 
national  Restaurant  Association  has  stimulated  more 
active  communication  and  collaboration  between  schools 
and  food  service  operators  (AVA,  19a2a).  The  National 
Restaurant  Association  proposed  the  establishment  of  joint 
NRA/educator  councils  at  the  state  level  modeled  after 
the  national  council.  The  national  council  is  comprised 
of  eight  educators  and  eight  industry  representatives 
and  is  responsible  for  increasing  Industry  participation 
in  vocational  education.  An  example  of  an  industry/labor/ 
education  linkage  is  the  employee  development  and  training 
program  at  Ford  Motor  Company  (Parnell,  1982).  The  Ford 
program  has  its  headquarters  at  the  Henry  Ford  Conmiunity 
College  in  Michigan.  The  intent  of  this  program  was  to 
allow  the  nation’s  community  colleges  to  provide  develop- 
ment and  training  programs  for  the  100,000  Ford  employees 
in  the  65  Ford  plants  in  the  United  states.  The  Ford 
Motor  Company,  the  United  Autoworkers  Onion,  and  several 


community  colleges  wete  Instrumental  In  the  development 
of  this  cooperative  venture  Involving  Industry  and 
education. 

Gadders  (1976J  studied  the  development  of  a tvo-yea 


Industry  association.  The  local  oata  Processing  Manage- 
ment Association  (DPHA)  provided  information  concerning 
curriculum  development.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  26e 
DPMA  memBers  responded  to  a mailed  questionnaire.  The 
findings  indicated  agreement  between  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  community  college  studied  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  local  data-processing  Industry. 

Hehallis  and  Pair  [1975J  designed  a research  project 
to  identify  occupation  areas  that  needed  occupational 
training  in  Broward  County,  plorida.  The  data  were  col- 
lected with  the  cooperation  of  the  local  induatrlal  board, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  county  urban  league. 
Cooperation  with  associations  representing  industry  and 
the  community  holds  great  potential  as  a resource  for 
curriculum  development.  Butt  (1967)  cited  the  American 
Society  of  Association  Executives  estimate  that  there  are 
approximately  13,000  local,  state,  regional,  and  national 


Curriculum 


This  study  was  designed  to  look  at  curriculum  re- 
vision as  well  as  curriculum  development.  As  was  evident 
in  the  curriculum  models  presented  earlier,  revision  is 


usually  considered  the  last  step  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment. In  vocational-technical  education  revision  is 
necessary  to  maintain  relevance  with  the  needs  of  industry. 
Industry  is  ever-changing,  and  therefore  curricula  must 
stay  abreast  of  these  changes. 

The  revision  of  a curriculum  logically  follows  the 
evaluation  of  a curriculum.  The  evaluation  of  a cur- 
riculum must  start  with  the  evaluatora  developing  guide- 
lines for  the  process.  Grobman  (1968)  suggested  that  the 
evaluation  process  should  be  similar  to  the  planning  pro- 
cess, that  is,  the  process  must  be  systematic.  Curriculum 
evaluation,  to  be  systematic,  should  approach  evaluation 
in  various  ways.  Methods  would  include  formative  or  sum- 
mative  evaluation,  micro-  or  macro-evaluation,  process  or 
product  evaluation,  and  internal  or  external  evaluation. 
These  factors  would  affect  the  approach  to  curriculum 
evaluation  and  the  use  of  the  collected  information. 

Participants  in  the  revision  process  are  an  Important 
consideration  in  this  study.  Doll  (1976)  stated  that  those 
individuals  involved  in  curriculum  revision  are  from  two 
groups,  either  from  within  the  school  system  which  would 
include  teachers,  administrators , .and  curriculum  special- 
ists, or  from  outside  the  system  which  would  include 
government  agencies,  accrediting  associations,  consultants, 
professional  organizations,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
lay  groups.  In  vocational -technical  education  the 
most  prominent  external  group  is  the  advisory  committee 


(Christensen,  1990;  Lahren,  1970i  Wessman,  1978).  There 
IS  a definite  need  for  this  external  involvement,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  Involve  teachers  in  the  process.  Tyler 
(1979)  pointed  out  that  curricula  developed  or  revised  by 
external  agencies  were  ■rarely  implemented  as  intended" 

(p.  65) . 

MOSS  and  Pucel  (1978)  presented  some  guiding  values 
for  planning  a vocational  curriculum.  A portion  of  their 
system  seems  appropriate  for  curriculum  revision  as  well. 
Ouestions  that  would  be  asked  arei  ■Bill  completion  of 
the  curriculum  result  in  economic  or  employment  advantage(a) 
for  graduates?';  'Are  the  skills  to  be  taught  applicable 
to  more  than  one  firm?';  'Is  the  cost  of  occupational 
training  (to  society  and  to  tha  individual)  acceptable?" 

(p.  54). 

The  evaluation  of  a vocational  curriculum  is  com- 
plicated hy  the  fact  that  inatruments  to  facilitate  the 
process  are  not  generally  available.  Harris  (1971) 
developed  a conceptual  model  to  obtain  performance  assess- 
ments of  vocational-technical  curricula.  The  model 
involved  the  verbalizing  of  performance  tasks  and  working 
traits  of  an  occupation,  which  were  part  of  a curriculum, 
for  validation  by  masters  of  that  occupation. 

Curriculum  revision  should  be  responsive  to  the  input 
of  the  graduates  of  a program  and  the  Industry  in  which 
the  graduates  are  employed.  Burt  (1967)  provided  examples 
of  facilitating  this  source  of  input  for  curriculum 


evaluation.  This  technique  usually  involves  the  gathering 
of  information  through  surveys  from  graduates  and  employers. 

Oliver  (196S)  indicated  that  information  from  graduates 
concerning  what  experiences  were  most  and  least  valuable 
and  what  changes  in  the  curriculum  would  be  recommended  is  ■ 
adequate  information  for  curriculum  revision. 

Burt  (1967)  cited  the  example  of  the  Siectronics 
Industries  Association  relationship  with  the  Voorhess 
Technical  Institute  in  developing  and  revising  a model  cur- 
riculum for  training  of  television  service  technicians. 


Burt  concluded  that  input  from  national  trade  associations 
and  professional  organisations  concerning  the  curriculum 
of  a local  educational  institution  was  Important. 

Witherspoon  (1971)  investigated  curricula  development 
in  area  vocational  schools  to  recommend  evaluation  pro- 
cedures for  area  vocational  education  curricula.  Ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  a universal  sample  of  teachers, 
directors,  and  curriculum  coordinators  in  Kew  Jersey,  New 
Yor)5,  and  Pennsylvania.  Curriculum  evaluation  was  found 
to  be  a continuous  process  involving  school  personnel, 
advisory  committees,  industry  representatives,  students, 
and  the  public. 

Curriculum  revision  in  vocatlonal-tschnical  education 
should  be  a continuous  process.  It  should  start  with  the 
development  of  the  curriculum  and  continue  until  that 
curriculum  is  discontinued.  The  method  of  evaluation  and 
revision  should  be  developed  by  those  closest  to  the 


curriculum  with  input  invited  from  all  concerned  parties. 
The  revision  of  vocational-technical  curricula  must  be 
looked  at  as  the  means  to  remain  responsive  and  relevant 
to  Industry's  needs. 

Summary 

The  literature  review  was  intended  to  develop  the 
basic  background  knowledge  necessary  to  undertake  this 
study.  The  concepts,  definitions,  models,  and  procedures 
cited  provided  the  framework  upon  which  this  study 


CHAPTER  III 
DESIGN  OP  THE  STUDS 

Quegeiona  to  be  Answered 

The  study  was  degcriptlve  and  was  designed  to  obtain 
answers  to  the  following  guestions; 

1.  How  many  state  nursery  associations  are  involved  in 
the  development  and  revision  of  ornamental  horticulture 
curricula  at  postsecondary  institutions  of  less  than 
baccalaureate  level? 

2.  What  is  the  type  and  extant  of  the  involvement? 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  use  of  nursery  association 
input  in  those  states  indicating  association-education 
linkage? 

4.  What  are  the  perceived  functions  of  nursery  associa- 
tions and  educational  institutions  in  curriculum 
decision  making? 

Methodology 

The  data  were  gathered  using  mailed  questionnaires- 
Questlonnairea  were  mailed  to  the  total  population  of  all 
O.s.  nursery  association  executives  (N«45)  and  to  the  total 
population  of  all  postsecondary  institutions  (^258) 
identified  by  McCord  (1981)  and  Moka  and  Burke  (1982)  as 
those  of  less  than  baccalaureate  level  offering  an  orna- 
mental horticulture  program.  The  data  collected  were 


e four  study  questions  a 


B developed  t 


e responses 


hypotheses . 

Hypotheses 

The  following  null  hypotheses  w 
the  statistical  significance  of  the  data.  The  first  two 
hypotheses  have  four  sub-parts  in  the  form  of  research 
questions  ashed  educators  and  nursery  association  e 
concerning  curriculum  development  and  revision, 
responses  from  the  educators  were  cotopared  to  th 
of  the  nursery  association  executives  to  test  for  statis- 
tical differences. 

Hypothesis  1,  There  were  no  differences  between 
responses  of  educators  and  nursery  association  executives 
concerning  their  communication  to  develop  a curriculum  in 
ornamental  horticulture. 

Research  questions  ashed  of  the  educators  were: 

1.  Have  you  ever  contacted  the  state  nursery  association 
for  help  in  developing  your  curriculum? 

2.  Did  they  provide  helpful  input? 

3.  Has  the  state  nursery  association  contacted  you 
seehlng  input  into  the  development  of  your  curriculum? 

4.  Were  you  receptive? 

Research  questions  ashed  of  nursery  association 


Hava  you  ever  bean  contacted  by  an  educational 
Institution? 

Did  you  provide  helpful  input? 


3.  Have  you  ever  contacted  an  educational  institution 

to  ask  if  you  could  help  develop  its  curriculum? 

4.  Has  the  institution  receptive? 

Hypothesis  2.  There  were  no  differences  between 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  concerning 
their  communioation  to  revise  a curriculum  in  ornamental 
horticulture.  With  "reviae"  substituted  for  "develop" 
the  researoh  questions  asked  of  educators  and  nursery 
association  executives  were  otherwise  identical  with  the 
research  questions  for  Hypothesis  1. 

Hypothesis  3.  There  were  no  differences  between 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  as  to  whether 
a state  nursery  asaooiation  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  input  concerning  curriculum  development. 

Hypothesis  4.  There  were  no  differences  between 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  as  to  whether 
a state  nursery  association  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  input  concerning  curriculum  revision. 

Hypothesis  5.  There  were  no  differences  between 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  as  to  whether 
an  educational  institution  should  seek  input  from  a state 
nursery  association  concerning  curriculum  developmnnt. 

Hypothesis  5.  There  were  no  differences  between 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  as  to  whether 
an  educational  institution  should  seek  input  from  a state 
nursery  association  concerning  curriculum  revision. 


Hypotheais 


differences  between 


educators  and  nursery  association  executives  as  to  whether 
there  is  sufficient  cooperation  between  educational  insti- 
tutions and  state  nursery  associations  to  provide  graduates 
who  the  Industry  feels  are  well  prepared. 

Questionnaire 

Two  questionnaires  were  developed  (Appendices  A 4 B) . 
The  first  questionnaire  was  designed  to  gather  infomatlon 
from  nursery  association  executives  and  the  second  was 
designed  to  gather  information  from  educators,  items  on 
the  questionnaires  were  both  structured  and  unstructured 
and  designed  to  elicit  facts  and  opinions. 

Responses  to  items  on  the  questionnaires  allowed  the 
data  to  be  presented  as  the  percentage  of  respondents 
indicating  yes  or  no  for  an  item,  the  ranking  of  items, 
the  stating  of  opinion  using  a "Likert  type"  soale,  and 
the  presentation  of  unstructured  responses. 


The  items  on  the  questionnaires  were  developed  by 
the  researcher.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  researcher 
served  as  an  educator  at  the  postsecondary  level  in  the 
field  of  ornamental  horticulture  and  as  the  executive 
secretary  of  a state  nursery  association.  The  questionnaire 
items  represented  the  concerns  and  thoughts  of  an  educator 
involved  with  curriculum  matters  and  the  needs  of  the  orna- 
mental horticulture  industry  as  perceivsd  by  an  executive 
secretary  of  a state  nursery  association.  The  format  of 
the  questionnaires,  the  structure  of  the  items  on  the 


3S 

questionnaires,  and  the  distribution  and  collection  methods 
were  derived  and  developed  from  literature  reviewed  (Ary, 
1579:  Borg,  1963:  Linsky,  1965). 


determine  the  appropriateness  of  the  inatruments  in  ob- 
taining the  information  desired.  The  nursery  association 
executive  (NA)  questionnaire  was  pretested  by  mailing  the 
questionnaire  to  seven  former  nursery  association  executives 
(Appendix  C).  The  educational  institution  (El)  questionnaire 
was  pretested  by  mailing  the  questionnaire  to  16  educators 
(Appendix  D).  These  educators  were  selected  as  representa- 
tive of  the  population  in  the  study  and  were  asked  not  to 
respond  to  the  questionnaire  during  the  actual  study.  Both 
groups  received  a cover  letter  explaining  the  study  and 
were  asked  to  examine  the  questionnaires  for  ease  of  inter- 
pretation, clarity,  conciseness,  and  biases  (Appendices  E 
s F) . The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  make  suggestions 
to  improve  the  questionnaires.  The  response  from  nursery 

was  100  percent  and  69  percent  from  educational 
l'h®te  were  minor  changes  suggested  in  the 
e content  of  the  questionnaires.  The  instru- 
a recommended  revisions  were  Judged  appropriate 
data  from  the  two  populations  in  the  study. 

Survey  Populations 

The  entire  population  of  both  groups  was  selected  to 
be  surveyed.  Ferguson  (1971)  defined  a population  as  "any 
defined  aggregate  of  objects,  persons,  or  events,  the 


associations 

institutions. 


variables  usea  as  the  basis  for  classification  c 
ment  being  specified"  (p.  20).  By  observing  moi 
in  a population  than  is  possible  in  drawing  a sample  from 
the  population,  one  can  have  greater  confidence  in  drawing 
conclusions  about  the  population  (Ary,  1979). 

The  state  nursery  association  population  was  45. 

Four  states  were  not  included  because  they  either  lac)c 
nursery  associations  CAlasha,  Wyoming)  or  an  educational 
institution  appropriate  to  this  study  (Montana,  Vermont). 
The  state  of  Maine  was  not  Included  because  of  the  role 
played  by  the  researcher  in  the  nursery  association  and  in 
an  educational  institution  within  the  state.  The  nursery 
association  population  Included  states  such  as  Delaware 
with  fewer  than  100  members  and  California  with  over  2,000 
members . 

The  educational  Institution  population  Included 
258  Institutions.  The  institutions  were  located  in  the 

tional  institution  population  showed  diversity  with  some 


and  others  having  departmente  with  10-20  faculty  members. 
Ornamental  horticulture  programs  were  found  In  vocational- 
technical  institutes,  community  colleges,  and  four-year 
universities. 

Questionnaire  Distribution  and  Response 
The  questionnaires  were  distributed  by  mail.  The 
response  rates  are  presented  In  Tables  I and  2.  Suggestions 


stimulate  responses  to  mailed 


offered  by  Linsky  (1965)  to 
questionnaires  were  used. 

The  nursery  association  questionnaire  mailing  was 
preceded  by  a letter  from  Tommy  Henegar.  president  of  the 
Nursery  Association  Executives  (Appendix  G) . His  letter 
urged  participation.  The  questionnaires  to  both  groups 
included  cover  letters  explaining  the  importance  of  the 
study  (Appendices  H s I).  Each  cover  letter  was  personally 
addressed.  The  confidentiality  of  the  solicited  information 
was  stressed.  The  questionnaires  were  printed  on  colored 
paper,  a suggestion  by  Linsky  (1965)  to  improve  response. 

The  enclosed  return  envelopes  had  a stamp  with  the  state 
bird  and  flower;  this  added  a personal  touch  and  a number 
of  individuals  Indicated  their  approval.  The  first 
nursery  association  mailing  included  the  Maine  Nursery- 
men's Association  decal  as  a token  of  appreciation  from  the 
researcher.  After  the  initial  mailing  to  both  groups  had 
been  out  two  weeks,  a second  mailing  with  a cover  letter 
and  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  nonrespondents  (Appendices 
J s K) . The  nursery  association  second  mailing  was  followed 
up  Kith  a post  card  reminder  to  nonrespondents  after  10 
days.  The  educational  institution  nonrespondents  were 
sent  a third  letter  and  questionnaire.  The  taotics  used 
in  the  questionnaire  distribution  were  utilired  in  order 
to  assure  a return  rata  of  at  least  65  percent.  Tables  1 
and  2 present  a summary  of  the  questionnaire  response  data. 
The  response  for  nursery  associations  was  64.4  percent 


after  the  two  questionnaire  mailings  and  a post  card 
reminder.  The  response  for  educational  institutions  after 
two  questionnaire  mailings  was  70.5  percent. 


Nursery  Association  Executives’  Questionnaire 
Response  Rates 


Questionnaires  Mailed 

Number 

Responses  from  first  mailing  26 

Responses  from  second  mailing  12 

Total  Responses  38 


Educational  Institution  Questionnaire 
Response  Rates 


Questionnaires  Hailed 

Responses  from  first  mailing 
Responses  from  second  mailing 
Responses  from  third  mailing 
Total  Responses 


Number  Percentage 

144  55.8 

38  14.7 


The  64.4  percent  rate  from  nursery  association  execu- 
tives was  judged  sufficient  to  not  be  greatly  affected 
by  nonresponses.  Responses  by  70.5  percent  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  although  greater  than  the  initial 
goal,  were  not  accepted  as  sufficient.  Borg  (1963)  stated 


that  if  more  than  20  percent  at  the  subjects  fall  to 
respond r the  findings  of  a study  could  be  altered  con- 
siderably if  they  did  respond  and  their  responses  were 
different  from  the  initial  respondents.  He  suggested 
chat  the  nonrespondents  be  contacted  to  determine  whether 
the  nonreapondent  group  was  different  from  the  respondent 
group.  A mailing  containing  a letter  asking  for  coopera- 
tion and  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  was  eent  to  all  of 
the  educators  not  responding  to  the  first  two  mailings 
FAppendix  L)  . Pourteen  educators  responded  to  the  mailing. 

Chi-square  analysis  revealed  that  when  comparing 
questionnaire  item  responses  from  mailings  one  end  two 
with  the  responses  from  the  educators  receiving  the  third 
mailing,  there  were  12  items  which  were  significantly 
different  at  the  .01  level.  Thoee  items  were  1,  2,  3,  4, 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  and  17.  The  responees  from  the 
first  and  second  mailings  were  compared  in  a similar 
manner  and  significant  differences  were  found  between  items 


These  results  indicated  that  the  uonresponding  group 
of  educators  were  different  from  those  who  responded  pre- 
viously. Borg  (1883)  suggested  that  this  is  a common 
sampling  bias  and  it  occurred  because  individuals  having 
the  most  successful  programs  are  most  likely  to  respond 


The  nursery  association  response  rate  after  two  mail- 
ings, as  previosly  mentioned,  was  84.4 


percent. 


teaponses  from  mailings  one  and  tvro  were  compared  and  ohl* 
square  analysis  revealed  that  items  6,  9,  14,  17,  18,  and 
19  were  significantly  different  at  the  .01  level.  These 
^iiferences  were,  as  above,  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  differences  between  those  who  respond  first  and 
those  who  respond  later. 

Because  there  were  nonrespondents  from  each  of  the 
groups  surveyed,  the  data  collected  using  the  question- 
naires were  interpreted  as  representing  the  responding 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  and  not  the 
entire  population  of  each  group.  The  presence  of 
nonrespondents  in  mailed  surveys  is  common  and  was  the 
cause  of  nonresponse  error  in  this  study. 

Data  Analysis 

The  data  met  nonparametric  assumptions  by  being 
either  nominal  or  ordinal.  Because  the  data  were  expressed 
In  nominal  or  ordinal  form,  the  data  were  less  preoiae  than 
data  having  values  capable  of  being  measured.  Best  (1977) 
indicated  that  nonparametric  tests  have  less  power  than 
parametric  tests.  The  power  depends  on  the  difference 
between  the  value  presented  in  a hypothesis  and  the  actual 
value  (Ostle,  1963).  Because  nonparametric  tests  are  less 
powerful,  the  null  hypothesis  la  not  as  likely  to  be 
rejected,  whereas  parametric  tests  having  greater  power 
are  more  li)tely  to  detect  departures  from  the  null  hypothe- 
sis (Johnson,  H. , 1977).  There  was  a greater  chance  of 
a type  II  error  using  the  nonparametric  tests. 


Because  the  responses  were  tabulated  in  the  form  of 
frequencies,  the  chi-square  test  was  judged  as  being  the 
moat  appropriate  nonparametric  method  for  analysing  the 
data  [Johnson,  M.,  1977).  The  chi-square  test  was  used 
to  determine  whether  nursery  association  executives  and 
educators  differed  in  their  responses  to  items  on  the 
questionnaires.  Sax  (1979)  stated  that  “ehi-sguare  tests 
the  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  obtained 
or  observed  frequencies  and  those  which  could  be  expected 
due  to  chance"  (p.  22).  a significant  chi-square  finding 
indicated  that  the  variables  being  compared  were  Indepen- 
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were  tabulated  to  determine  1 


1 on  the  questionnaires 
educational  institutions 
le  frequencies  and  percent- 


ages of  yes  or  no  responses.  These  data  were  the  bases  for 
testing  Hypotheses  1 and  2. 

The  data  were  analyzed  using  the  2x2  chi-square 
test  with  yate's  correction  for  continuity.  Best  (1977) 
le  Yate's  correction  should  be  used  for  a 
with  one  degree  of  freedom  when  any  cell  has 
LO  observations.  The  correction  brings  the 
i observed  frequencies  closer  together  and  de- 
chi-squars  value. 
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between  nursery  associations  and  educational  institutions 
concerning  curriculum  development,  curriculum  revision, 
and  perceptions  of  the  effectiveness  of  educational 
institution/nursary  association  linkages. 

The  .01  level  of  significance  was  chosen  for  each 
of  the  chi-sguare  tests.  The  hypotheses  were  not  rejected 
if  the  calculated  chi-square  value  did  not  exceed  the 
critical  value,  thereby  indicating  that  no  statistically 
significant  differences  were  found  between  educational 
institutions  and  nursery  associations  in  their  item 
responses,  when  a hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected,  this 
indicated  there  was  a relationship,  but  the  degree  of  the 
relationship  was  not  Indicated  by  the  chi-square  test 
(Johnson,  M. , 1977). 

The  Tektronix  lOSO-serles  Computer  with  Plot  SO 
Statistics  Volume  I software  was  used  for  all  chi-square 

Data  were  also  tabulated  and  presented  for  the  struc- 
tured items  on  the  questionnaires  not  needing  statistical 
treatment.  The  unstructured  responses  wore  examined  and 
those  of  importance  ware  presented  within  the  fcrmat  of 
the  results  chapter. 

In  summary,  the  methodology  involved  using  mailed 
questionnaires.  The  questionnaires  were  distributed  to 
two  groups — educational  institutions  offering  one-,  two-, 
and  three-year  ornamental  horticulture  programs  at  the 
postsecondary  level  and  to  state  nursery  association 


axecutives.  Data  were  collected  and  analysed  to  obtain 
charactetistice  of  each  group  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a linkage  model  to  facilitate  curriculum  development  and 


revision. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESDLTS 

Introduction 

The  data  collected  using  the  guestionnaires  provided 
infomation  from  each  of  the  two  populationa  surveyed. 

These  data  were  analysed  individually  and  where  appropriate 
comparisons  were  made  between  the  two  populations.  This 
chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  data  collection  and 
analyses. 

General  Information 
nursery  Asaociaticns 

Responses  were  obtained  from  38  of  the  4S  state  nursery 
associations  contacted.  Parts  of  three  of  the  38  returned 
questionnaires  could  not  be  used.  The  questionnaires  were 
completed  by  executives  within  the  associations.  Twenty 
questionnaires  were  completed  by  the  executive  secretary, 

12  by  the  executive  director,  three  by  the  executive  vice 
president,  one  by  the  president  and  executive  secretary 
together,  and  two  questionnaires  did  not  include  the 
respondents'  position. 

Data  concerning  the  sise  of  the  association  were 
collected.  Five  associations  had  fewer  than  100  members, 
nine  were  within  the  range  of  101  to  200,  17  were  within 


membership 


Educational  Institutions 


Queatlonnairea  were  sent  to  258  educational  institutions 
in  45  states.  Eetucns  were  obtained  from  196  institutions  in 
42  states.  There  was  a ran9e  of  one  to  sixty-one  in  the 
number  of  Institutions  within  each  state  offering  post- 
secondary ornamental  horticulture  programs  at  less  than 
the  baccalaureate  level  (Table  4).  The  response  rate  by 
state  ranged  from  zero  to  100  percent. 

Responses  were  received  from  196  educational  institu- 
tions. Twenty-three  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned 
indicating  there  was  no  program  meeting  the  description 
provided  on  the  questionnaire. 

One  hundred  sixty-seven  respondents  indicated  the 

present  the  number  of  individuals  classified  as  instructor 
(professor,  teacher) , chairperson  [program  director,  co- 
ordinator) , and  administrator  (dean,  director).  Most  of 
the  respondents  were  instructors  or  chairpersons,  and  many 
chairpersons  also  acted  as  instructors. 

Status  of  Educational  Institution  Respondents 


Instructor  75  44.9 


Chairperson 


Hypothesis  Testing 

This  section  Included  data  obtained  using  the 
questionnaires  and  was  analyzed  by  comparing  the  responses 
from  the  two  groups  surveyed.  The  eonparisons  formed  the 
bases  for  the  hypotheses  testing. 

Hypothesis  1.  There  were  no  differences  between 
responses  of  educators  and  nursery  association  executives 
concerning  their  communication  to  develop  a curriculum  in 
ornamental  horticulture. 

Research  questions  asked  of  the  educators  were; 

1.  Have  you  ever  contacted  the  state  nursery  association 
for  help  in  developing  your  curriculum?  (Table  5) 

2.  Did  they  provide  helpful  Input?  (Table  «) 

3.  Has  the  state  nursery  association  contacted  you 
seeking  input  into  the  development  of  your  curriculum? 
(Table  8) 

4.  Were  you  receptive?  (Table  9) 

Research  questions  asked  of  nursery  association 
executives  were : 


Have  you  ever  been  contacted  by  an  educational  insti- 
tution? (Table  5) 

Did  you  provide  helpful  input?  (Table  6) 

Have  you  ever  contacted  an  educational  institution 
to  ask  If  you  could  help  develop  its  curriculum? 

Has  the  institution  receptive?  (Table  9) 


The  data  in  Tables  S and  6 showed  that  51.9  percent 
of  the  educational  institutions  surveyed  have  contacted 
nursery  associations  concerning  curriculum  development  and 
that  99.7  percent  of  these  educational  institutions  indi- 
cated they  were  provided  with  helpful  input.  Greater  than 
one-half  (52.6  percentj  of  the  nursery  association  respon- 
dents indicated  they  have  been  contacted  by  educational 
institutions  concerning  curriculum  development  and  that 
B5  percent  of  these  nursery  associations  provided  input. 

The  responses  to  research  question  one  by  educators  and 
nursery  aaaociaticn  executives  were  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent. Statistical  analysts  Indicated  that  there  was  agree- 
ment between  educators  and  nursery  association  executives 
concerning  curriculum  development  communication  by  educators 
(Table  5).  The  responses  by  educators  and  nursery  association 
executives  to  research  question  two  concerning  nursery 
association  input  into  curriculum  development  were  signif- 
icantly different  (Table  6). 

Educational  Institution  curriculum  Development  Contact 
Research  Question  1 


. - Contacted  * 
. - Contacted  b 


i-square  = .0106. 


;.I.  (Educational  Institution);  K.A.  (Nursery  Association) 


Curriculum  Development  Input 
Research  Question  2 


E.I.  ' Helpful  input?  98.8  80  1.2  1 

N.A.  - proviae  input?  85.0  17  15.0  3 

Chi-square  * 10.9349,  df  = 1,  p » .0009. 


The  educational  institutions  indicated  that  personal 
contact  was  the  most  common  method  of  receiving  input 
and  the  nursery  associations  indicated  that  advisory 
coramittae  membership  was  the  most  common  method  of  pro- 
viding input  (Table  7). 

Method  of  Curriculum  Development  Input 

Personal  Contact 
Written  Contact 
Advisory  Committee 


The  data  in  Tables  8 and  9 showed  that  32.4  percent 
of  the  nursery  associations  surveyed  have  contacted  educa- 
tional institutions  seehing  input  into  curriculum  develop- 
ment; the  nursery  associations  reported  83.3  percent  of  the 
educational  institutions  ware  receptive.  Of  the  educational 
institutions  contacted,  16.2  percent  indicated  they  had 
been  contacted  by  nursery  aseoclations  seeking  to  provide 


Hypothesla 


differences  between 


responses  of  educators  and  nursery  association  executives 
concerning  their  communication  to  revise  a curriculum  in 
ornamental  horticulture. 


h questions  asked  of  the  educators  were: 

Have  you  ever  contacted  the  state  nursery  association 
for  help  in  revising  your  curriculum?  (Table  10) 

Did  they  provide  helpful  input?  (Table  11) 

Has  the  state  nursery  association  contacted  you 
seeking  input  into  the  revision  of  your  curriculum? 
(Table  13) 


4.  Were  you  receptive?  (Table  14) 

Research  questions  as}ted  of  nursery  association 
executives  were: 


1.  Have  you  ever  been  contacted  by  an  educational  ineti- 
tutlon  asking  you  for  help  in  revising  its  curriculum? 
(Table  10) 

2.  Did  you  provide  helpful  input?  (Table  11) 

3.  Have  you  ever  contacted  an  educational  institution 
to  ask  it  you  oould  help  revise  its  curriculum? 

(Table  13) 

4.  Has  the  institution  receptive?  (Table  14) 

The  data  in  Tables  10  and  11  showed  that  44  percent 
of  the  educational  institutions  surveyed  have  contacted 
nursery  associations  concerning  currlculuni  revision  and 
that  98.5  percent  of  the  educators  indicated  they  were 
provided  with  helpful  input,  of  the  nursery  association 
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The  educational  institutions  indicated  that  advisory 
coiimitcee  oiembership  was  the  most  common  method  of  recelvln? 
input  and  the  nursery  association  executives  indicated  that 
personal  contact  and  advisory  committee  membership  were 
equally  Important  methods  of  providing  curriculum  revision 
input  (Table  12). 


Method  of  Curriculum  Revision  Input 


Personal  Contact 
Written  Contact 
Advisory  Committee 


The  data  in  Tables  13  and  14  showed  that  36.8  percent 
of  the  nursery  associations  surveyed  have  contacted  educa- 
tional institutions  seeking  input  into  curriculum  revisions 
the  nursery  association  executives  reported  76.9  percent 
of  the  educational  institutions  were  receptive,  of  the 
educational  institutions  contacted,  13.1  percent  indicated 
they  had  been  contacted  by  nursery  associations  seeking  to 
provide  input  into  curriculum  development.  All  of  the 
educational  institutions  reported  they  were  receptive  when 
contacted.  The  responses  by  educators  and  nursery  associa- 
tion executives  to  research  questions  three  and  four  were 
significantly  different.  Statistical  analysis  revealed 
that  there  was  a significant  difference  between  the 
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the  ornamental  horticulture  Industry 


that 


programs  for  — — — - 

most  institutions  (87.3  percent)  allow  individuals  from 
industry  to  attend  classes  on  a part-time  basis,  very  re 
educators  (11.3  percent)  indicated  the  majority  of  their 
students  joined  state  nursery  associations.  Of  the  educa 
tional  institutions  surveyed  21.4  percent  Indicated  that 


industry  used  their  facilities  to  provide  Instruction  for 
Its  professional  certification  program.  Less  than  one-third 
(31.9  percent)  of  the  educational  institutions  surveyed  were 


of  the  opinion  that  the  state  nursery  association  aided  them 


in  placing  graduates  on  the  job.  Approximately  one-half 
(52.3  percent)  of  the  educational  institutions  surveyed 
maintained  a line  of  communication  with  the  state  nursery 


association.  Less  than  one-third  (31.6  percent)  of  the 
educational  Institutions  surveyed  had  faculty  members  serving 


on  nursery  association  corranittees. 

The  responses  to  questions  five  through  fourteen  on 
the  survey  distributed  to  nursery  association  executives 
were  tabulated  in  Table  21.  Of  the  nursery  associations 
surveyed,  99.5  percent  sponsor  programs  to  which  educators 
and  students  ware  invited.  Nursery  association  membership 
tor  educators  was  offered  by  60.5  percent  of  the  nursery 
association  respondents,  and  34.2  percent  have  a category 
of  membership  for  students.  Of  the  nursery  associations 
offering  certification  programs,  38.5  percent  indicated 
that  they  have  utilised  educational  institutions  as  a 
training  site.  The  majority  (62.2  percent)  of  the  nursery 
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asBociatlona  surveyed  offer  echolarahipa  to  ornajnentaX 
horticulture  students.  Over  one-half  (55.3  percent)  of 
the  nursery  associations  surveyed  indicated  they  aid 
educational  institutions  in  placing  graduates.  There  was 
an  individual  or  committee  responsible  for  maintaining 
an  avenue  of  communication  with  educational  institutions 
in  81.1  percent  of  the  nursery  associations  responding. 

Of  the  nursery  associations  surveyed,  83.3  percent  indi- 
cated they  had  educators  serving  on  association  committees. 

Item  18  on  the  questionnaire  asked  the  respondents 
to  rank  the  following  as  to  the  best  method  of  establishing 
a nursery  aasociatlon/educational  institution  linkage: 
personal  contact,  written  contact,  advisory  committee 
membership.  Both  educational  Institutions  and  nursery 
association  respondents  ranked  personal  contact  firat  and 
advisory  committee  membership  second. 

Item  19  was  an  open-ended  guestion  that  asked  the 
respondents  to  present  one  factor  that  would  foster  more 
effective  involvement  between  educational  institutions 
and  nursery  aseociations  and,  in  turn,  provide  educational 
programs  closely  linked  to  industry's  needs.  Sixty-one 
percent  of  the  educators  and  73.7  percent  of  the  nursery 
association  executives  responded  to  this  guestion. 

The  factors  necessary  for  linkage  development  from 
the  educational  institution  perspective  were  categorized 
in  rank  order  according  to  frequency  of  mention  (Table  22) . 
Improved  comnunication  and  greeter  involvement  by  nursery 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 

Introduction 

The  information  presented  in  the  previous  chapters 
was  drawn  together  in  this  chapter  to  provide  a basis  for 
an  industry /education  linkage  model.  The  curriculum  theory 
presented  in  the  first  two  chapters  was  integrated  with 
Che  information  derived  from  Che  survey  instrument.  An 
interpretation  of  the  survey  results  preceded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  linkage  model. 


Curriculum  Development 
a educational  institution  an 


nursery  a 


tion  questionnaires  examined 
state  nursery  association 
development.  The  responses  by 
Items  (nursery  Association  1,  ; 
Institution  1,  3,  13.  15)  on  ei 
with  curriculum  development  wei 


B views  of  educators  and 
s concerning  curriculum 
Doth  groups  to  the  four 
, 15,  17:  Educational 
ch  questionnaire  concerned 
a very  similar.  Comparisons 
of  the  responses  to  the  same  items  on  the  two  questionnaires 
revealed  there  were  no  significant  differences  at  the  .01 
level.  Approximately  one-half  (SI. 9 percent)  of  the 
educators  have  contacted  a state  nursery  association  asking 
for  help  in  curriculum  development;  a similar  proportion 


(52. 6 percent]  of  nursery  association  executives  indicated 


they  have  been  contacted.  These  results  must  be  interpreted 
with  the  understanding  that  there  is  only  one  nursery 
association  in  each  state,  and  the  number  of  educational 
institutions  In  each  state  varies  from  one  to  61.  Greater 
than  97  percent  of  the  respondents  from  both  groups 
f97.1  percent  of  the  educators  and  97.4  percent  of  the 
nursery  association  executives]  strongly  agreed  or  agreed 
that  state  nursery  associations  should  have  input  in 
curriculum  development.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
educators  and  94.6  percent  of  the  nursery  association 
executives  responding  strongly  agreed  or  agreed  that 
educators  should  seek  input  from  state  nursery  associations 
concerning  curriculum  development.  The  responses  to  the 
items  in  the  questionnaires  concerned  with  linking  educa- 
tors and  nursery  associations  for  the  purpose  of  curriculum 
development  showed  that  collaboration  was  supported  by 
both  groups.  Although  this  support  was  present,  the  data 
indicated  there  was  reluctance  on  the  part  of  nursery 
associations  to  contact  educational  institutions  to  provide 
input  concerning  curriculum  development.  Of  the  educators 
responding  16.2  percent  indicated  they  had  been  contacted, 
and  92.4  percent  of  the  nursery  association  executives 
indicated  they  had  initiated  contact.  Of  the  nursery 
associations  initiating  contact,  63.3  percent  indicated 
the  educational  institution  was  receptive.  Personal  con- 
tact and  advisory  committee  membership  were  the  most  common 
contact  methods  used  by  both  groups.  The  educational 


inatitutiona  ranked  peraonai  contact  first,  and  the 
nursery  associations  ranked  advisory  committee  membership 
first.  Both  respondent  groups  (educational  institutions/ 
nursery  associations)  indicated  there  was  a need  for 
personal  contact.  The  results  supported  the  contention 
that  written  contact  may  not  be  a very  effective  means  of 
linking  industry  and  education  for  the  purpose  of  curriculum 
development. 

The  survey  revealed  chat  there  was  a significant 
difference  in  response  as  to  whether  the  input  from  nursery 
associations  concerning  curriculum  development  is  helpful. 
Although  there  is  a significant  statistical  difference  in 
responses,  96.8  percent  of  Che  educational  institutions 
thought  the  nursery  association  input  was  helpful  and 
85  percent  of  the  nursery  associations  thought  the  input 
they  provided  was  helpful.  The  majority  of  both  groups 
indicated  that  input  from  nursery  aesociaCions  is  helpful. 

Curriculum  Revision 

The  views  of  educators  and  nursery  association 
executives  concerning  curriculum  revision  were  examined. 

Pour  items  (Nursery  Association  2,  4,  16,  IBi  Educational 
Institution  2,  4,  14,  16)  on  each  questionnaire  were  con- 
cerned with  curriculum  revision.  Of  the  educators 
responding,  44  percent  had  contacted  nursery  associations 
for  help  in  curriculum  revisions,  and  68.5  percent  of  the 
nursery  associations  indicated  they  had  been  contacted. 
Greater  than  95  percent  of  the  respondents  from  both 


groups  (95.6  percent  of  the  educators  and  97.3  percent 
of  the  nursery  association  executives)  strongly  agreed 
or  agreed  that  the  state  nursery  association  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  input  into  curriculuiD  revision. 
Greater  than  92  percent  of  the  respondents  front  both 
groups  (92.5  percent  of  the  educators  and  92.1  percent 
of  the  nursery  association  executives)  strongly  agreed 
or  agreed  that  educational  institutions  should  see):  input 
from  state  nursery  associations  concerning  curriculum 
revision.  As  was  the  case  with  curriculum  development 
input,  the  views  of  both  groups  were  not  substantiated 
by  their  reported  actions.  Contact  between  the  two  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  curriculum  revision  activities  was 
low;  13.1  percent  of  the  educators  and  36.9  percent  of 
the  nursery  association  executives  responding  indicated 
contact  had  talcen  place.  Of  the  nursery  associations 
indicating  contact,  76.9  percent  reported  that  the  educat- 
tional  institution  was  receptive.  Educational  institution 
respondents  indicated  that  advisory  committee  membership 
was  the  most  common  method  of  input  and  nursery  association 
respondents  reported  that  personal  contact  and  advisory 
committee  membership  were  equally  as  important.  Both 
groups  indicated  that  personal  contact  and  advisory  com- 
mittee membership  should  be  ranked  first  and  second, 
respectively,  as  methods  of  establishing  a nursery 
association/educational  institution  linkage.  This 
supported  the  previous  conclusions  concerning  the  method 
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of  input  for  cucciculuio  development,  Personal  contact 
was  the  most  desirable  method  of  linking  industry  and 
or  the  purpose  of  curriculum  revision, 
ta  supported  the  contention  that  both  groups 
t input  from  nureery  associations  concerning 
s helpful.  The  support  of  this 
h curriculum  development  and  revision 
provided  a strong  basis  tor  developing  Che  linkage  model. 
Both  groups  agreed  that  nursery  associations  were  a 
valuable  resource  for  curriculum  development  and  revision; 
the  model  was  developed  with  this  prior  support  established. 

The  discussion  to  this  point  has  considered  eight 
items  on  each  of  the  questionnaires.  The  items  were 
used  in  Che  development  and  subsequent  testing  of  the 
first  six  hypotheses.  The  next  section  discusses  those 
items  on  the  questionnaire  concerned  with  nursery  associa* 
tion  and  educational  institution  characteristics. 

Educational  Institution  characteristics 
Those  characteristics  Chat  would  foster  closer  ties 
between  educational  institutions  and  nursery  associations 
were  the  subject  of  eight  items  (questions  5 through 
12)  on  the  questionnaire.  These  items  were  categorised 
into  four  general  areas:  educational  opportunities  offered 
through  educational  insticutlons  for  nursery  associations, 
communication  between  educational  institutions  and  nursery 
associacionSr  nursery  association  membership  for  students. 
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and  the  cole  of  nursery  associations  in  the  job  placement 
process  of  students. 

A method  of  facilitating  contact  between  educational 
Institutions  and  nursery  associations  is  to  create  situa- 
tions that  promote  contacts.  By  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  nursery  association  members,  educational 
Institutions  can  develop  contacts.  Data  from  the  survey 
showed  that  SI. 2 percent  of  the  educational  institutions 
surveyed  provided  educational  programs  for  the  ornamental 
horticulture  industry.  These  programs  included  workshops, 
short  courses,  and  seminars,  of  Che  educational  Institu- 
tions surveyed,  97.3  percent  allowed  individuals  from 
industry  to  attend  classes  on  a part-time  basis.  The 
responses  to  these  items  indicated  that  there  was  coop- 
eration. Many  nursery  associations  have  provided  a 
professional  certification  program  for  their  members. 

This  has  offered  another  opportunity  for  educational 
institutions  to  attract  individuals  representing  industry 
to  their  institutions.  The  survey  showed  that  21.4  per- 
cent of  the  educational  Institutions  surveyed  ace  now 
providing  instruction  for  nursery  association  profes- 
sional certification  programs.  Educational  institutions 
must  provide  educational  services  to  industry  to  promote 
closer  links. 

communication  is  another  ingredient  in  establishing 
and  fostering  educational  institution/nursery  association 
ties.  Of  the  educational  institutions  surveyed,  52.3 


percent  indicated  they  had  a faculty  member  or  committee 
reeponsible  for  maintaining  communication  with  the  state 
nursery  association,  Another  possible  communication 
link  could  be  faoilitated  by  having  faculty  members  serve 
on  nursery  association  committees.  Of  Che  educational 
inatltutions  surveyedr  31.6  percent  had  Individuals 
serving  on  nursery  association  committees. 

By  promoting  student  membership  in  the  state  nursery 
associations,  linkages  would  be  established  immediately. 

More  importantly,  with  continued  nursery  association 
membership  after  graduation,  the  former  student  becomes 
a valuable  resource  person  who  is  familiar  with  both 
Che  educational  Institution  and  the  nursery  association. 
Responses  on  the  survey  indicated  there  were  few  educa* 
clonal  Institutions  (11.3  percent)  where  the  majority 
of  their  students  were  nursery  association  members, 

Nursery  association  aid  In  placing  students  on  the 
job  serves  Che  educational  institution  and  the  student. 

This  Is  another  area  where  closer  ties  are  needed.  Of 
the  educational  Institutions  surveyed,  31.9  percent 
Indicated  that  the  state  nursery  aeeociatlon  had  aided 
them  in  the  job  placement  function. 

The  discussion  section  has  presented  several  areas 
where  improved  ties  between  educational  institutions  and 
nursery  asociations  can  be  established.  The  key  to  improve- 
ment lies  in  providing  an  avenue  to  communication.  A 
model  must  address  the  issue  of  communication. 


linkage 


Nursery  Association  Charactccigt ica 


In  discussing  the  responses  of  the  nursery  associa- 
tions on  survey  items  5 through  14/  a method  of  cate- 
gorizing survey  Items  was  used.  The  categories  were 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  previous  section. 

Approximately  90  percent  (B9.5  percent)  of  the 
nursery  association  survey  respondents  indicated  that 
they  sponaored  programs  to  which  students  and  teachers 
were  invited,  This  indicated  that  nursery  associations 
make  a concerted  effort  to  attract  educators  and  etudents 
to  nursery  association-sponsored  programs. 

In  the  previous  section,  nursery  association  profes- 
sional certification  instruction  was  discussed.  The 
nursery  association  respondents  reported  that  56.4  percent 
of  the  nursery  associations  have  professional  certifica- 
tion programs,  and  36.5  percent  of  these  nursery  associa- 
tions offered  training  through  an  educational  institution. 
This  is  an  area  where  educational  institutiona  could 
provide  the  nursery  associations  with  a necessary  service 
and,  in  turn,  develop  closer  links  with  industry. 

Communication  between  nursery  associations  and 
educational  institutions  has  been  promoted  by  nursery 
associations  to  a greater  extent  than  by  educational 
institutions.  Of  the  nursery  associations  responding, 

81.1  percent  indicated  that  their  association  had  an 
individual  or  committee  responsible  for  maintaining  an. 
avenue  of  communication  with  educational  institutions. 
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The  majocicy  <S3.3  peccent}  of  nursery  associations 
indicated  Chat  they  have  educators  serving  on  nursery 
association  committees. 

The  low  incidence  of  student  membership  in  nursery 
associations  reported  in  the  previous  section  was 
supported  by  Che  nursery  association  survey  results  chat 
indicated  34.2  percent  of  the  respondents  have  a member- 
ship category  for  students.  Educators  were  more  fortunate 
since  fO.S  percent  of  Che  respondents  reported  they  had 
a membership  category  for  educators.  Nursery  association 
membership  for  students  and  educators  must  be  looked 
at  as  an  important  means  to  bring  Che  two  groups  closer 
together . 

Scholarships  for  ornamental  horticulture  students 
were  offered  by  62,2  percent  of  Che  nursery  associations 
responding.  This  was  another  indicator  of  nursery 
associatLon/educational  institution  ties. 

The  nursery  association  executives  reported  that 
SS.3  percent  of  Che  associations  aid  educational  institu- 
tions in  placing  graduates  on  Che  job.  Greater  partici- 
pation is  needed. 

Nursery  association  responses  appeared  to  Indicate 
Chat  Che  state  nursery  associations  had  more  adequately 
addressed  the  issue  of  maintaining  a close  relationship 
with  educational  institutions.  This  data  must  be  inter- 
preted knowing  that  there  is  only  one  nursery  association 
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in  each  state,  whereas  there  may  be  many  educational 
institutions  in  a state. 

The  dlscuaeion  in  this  section  and  the  previous 
one  was  supported  by  the  facts  presented  in  Tables  22 
and  23.  These  tables  presented  the  level  of  concern 
that  educational  institutions  and  nursery  associatione 
have  in  the  areas  of  communication  and  greater  involvement 

nursery  Aseoclatlon/Mucatlonal  Institution  Linkage 

This  section  will  present  and  discuss  some  of  the 
suggestions  educators  provided  when  asked  to  give  one 
factor  that  would  promote  more  effective  involvement 
with  the  state  nursery  association  in  providing  educa- 
tional programs  closely  linked  to  the  Industry’s  needs. 
Table  22  presented  a summary  of  the  findings. 

The  most  common  response  was  concerned  with  communi- 
cation. Most  of  the  respondents  suggested  the  best  method 
of  personal  contact  was  by  either  inviting  nursery  associ- 
ation members  to  the  educational  institution  or  by  having 
educators  attend  nursery  association  functions.  One 
method  to  facilitate  communication  would  be  to  designate 
one  individual  who  is  concerned  with  the  needs  of  both 
industry  and  education  to  coordinate  activities  on  a 
state-wide  basis.  This  individual  would  serve  to  bring 
the  two  groups  together. 

The  second  most  common  response  called  for  greater 
involvement  of  the  nursery  aesociation  in  educational 
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institution  activities.  Serving  on  an  advisory  comnittee 
was  a frequent  suggestion.  Five  respondents  indicated 
that  nursery  associations  are  concerned  only  with  four- 
year  institutions  and  that  they  don't  want  involvement 
with  two-year  Institutions.  The  need  to  promote  nursery 
association  involvement  with  institutions  of  less  than 
baccalaureate  level  was  evident.  The  services  provided 
to  industry  by  the  two-year  institution  trust  be  communi- 
cated. Industry  involvement  with  an  educational  institu- 
tion may  not  occur  until  an  industry  realizes  the  relation- 
ship can  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Educational  institution  involvement  in  nursery  associa- 
tion actlvites  was  also  proposed.  One  respondent  suggested 
program  funding  should  depend  on  involvement.  A common 
concern  voiced  by  educetors  was  the  lack  of  time  and 
administrative  support  necessary  to  become  involved  with 
huraery  aasociation  activities.  Membership  in  the  state 
nursery  association  was  considered  as  a minimum  level  of 
involvement. 

In  conclusion,  a few  of  the  more  succinct  comments 
offered  by  respondents  when  asked  to  provide  one  factor  to 
improve  the  relationship  of  nursery  associations  and  educa- 
tional institutions  will  be  presented:  "We  are  most 
satisfied— no  suggestions!"  "Por  them  (nursery  associations) 
to  do  something  productive."  "I  don’t  know."  "Knowing 
that  we  have  e state  nursery  association."  "visit 


the  college  once."  "I'm  not  even  certain  there  la  a 
nuraery  aaaociation  here." 

Wuraery  Aaaociation/Educational  Inatitution  Linkage 


This  section  will  present  and  discuss  some  o£  the 
suggestions  nursery  association  executives  provided  when 
asked  to  give  one  factor  that  could  promote  more  effective 
involvement  with  educational  institutions  in  providing 
educational  programs  closely  linked  with  industry’s  needs. 
Table  23  presented  a summary  of  the  findings. 

AS  was  reported  in  the  previous  section,  communication 
was  ranked  first  as  the  one  factor  of  greatest  importance. 
This  common  concern  indicated  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a communication  link  between  the  two 
groups.  The  other  high  ranking  factors  included  involving 
industry  and  education  in  a constructive  way.  Involve- 
ment by  educators  in  a state  nursery  association  appeared 
to  be  limited  by  a lack  of  time,  little  support  from 
administrators,  and  a feeling  that  educators  were  not 
accepted  by  industry  associations.  Limitations  voiced 
by  nursery  association  executives  were  similar  to  those 
of  educators.  In  addition  to  those  factors  categorized 
in  Tables  22  and  23,  miscellaneous  comments  were  offered. 
Nursery  association  executives  reported  that  dealing  with 
the  bureaucracy  found  in  many  educational  institutions 
prevented  involvement.  The  excessive  time  necessary  to 
affect  change  was  a factor  important  to  industry.  Educa- 
tional institutions  were  unable  to  respond  with 


cucticulum  change  quickly  enough  to  satisfy 


of  industry.  The  major  difference  in  the  responses  of 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  was  found 
in  Che  direction  of  the  response,  educators  provided 
more  positive  responses  aimed  at  Improving  their  involve- 
ment with  nursery  associations;  nursery  association 
executives  responded  by  citing  factors  that  prevent 
Improved  Involvement.  A linkage  model  must  address  this 
difference  in  perspective. 

Nursery  Asaociat ion/Educac ional  Institution  Cooperation 

Interpreting  the  opinions  solicited  in  the  question- 
naire concerning  the  rating  of  the  sufficiency  of  co- 
operation between  nursery  associations  and  educational 
institutions  indicated  nursery  associations  were  satis- 
fied with  the  job  educational  institutions  were  doing 
in  preparing  their  graduates  for  employment,  statistically 
there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  opinions  gf 
both  groups.  There  is  closer  agreement  between  the  two 
groups  when  the  agree  and  disagree  responses  were  given 
than  when  the  atrongly  agree,  strongly  disagree,  and 
undecided  responses  were  given  {Table  IS).  Of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  surveyed,  20.3  percent  indicated 
that  they  strongly  agreed  with  the  statement  concerned 
with  sufficient  cooperation  and  7.9  percent  of  the  nursery 
association  respondents  strongly  agreed.  Of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  surveyed,  8.9  percent  strongly  dis- 
agreed that  there  was  sufficient  cooperation,  and  2.8 


percent  of  the  nursery  association  respondents  Indicated 
that  they  strongly  disagreed  with  the  statement.  Nursery 
association  respondents  were  less  willing  to  Indicate 
strong  support  for  the  statement  and  also  less  willing  to 
disagree  strongly  with  the  statement.  There  was  concern 
because  greater  than  50  percent  of  both  groups  (51.3  per- 
cent of  the  educators  and  60.5  percent  of  the  nursery 
association  executives)  either  were  undecided  or  disagreed 
that  there  was  sufficient  cooperation.  Linkage  is  depen- 
dent upon  agreement  and,  in  this  instance,  the  result,  a 
properly  prepared  graduate,  may  hinge  on  proper  curriculum 
development  and  revision. 


CHAPTER  VI 

STATE  NURSERY  ASSOCIATION/VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCAIIOK  LINKAGE  MODEL 

Introduction 

The  study  to  this  point  has  been  directed  toward 
iookinv  at  the  relationships  between  nursery  associations 
and  educational  institutions.  As  was  previously  reported, 
there  are  established  relationships  between  nursery 
associations  and  educational  institutions.  The  character- 
istics of  the  relationships  fcrited  the  bases  for  the 


linkage  laodel. 

Linkage  Benefits 

Prior  to  presenting  and  discussing  the  model,  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  developing  an  industry/ 
education  linkage  model  will  be  included.  Banathy  and 
Duwe  (1979)  reported  that  the  benefits  of  establishing  a 
linkage  between  industry  and  education  are  incurred  by 
several  groups.  Industry  benefits  by  having  better  trained 
graduates  from  which  to  develop  their  workforce.  The 
educational  institution  benefits  by  being  able  to  provide 
more  relevant  educational  programs,  thereby  doing  a more 
effective  job.  The  student  and  graduate  receive  better 
training  and  become  more  employable.  The  benefits  of  the 
linkage  to  all  the  concerned  parties  must  be  stressed  to 
engender  support. 


Banathy  and  Duwe  (19'7B)  alao  discusaed  the  barriers 
to  establishing  a linkage.  Both  educators  and  industry 
representatives  perceived  their  lack  of  time  to  be  a bar- 
rier. The  process  must  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible. 
There  must  be  a gradual  buildup  of  the  commitment.  Indus- 
try representatives  find  Che  bureaucracy  of  an  educational 
system  difficult  to  accept.  Industry  representatives 
become  intimidated  by  the  educational  jargon  so  often  used 
by  educators.  The  benefits  of  the  linkage  must  provide 
the  incentive  to  overcome  the  barriers. 

Induetry/Education  Linkage  Hodel 

The  industry/education  linkage  model  proposed  in 
Figure  3 addressed  the  relationship  between  state  nursery 
associations  and  postsecondary  educational  institutions 
offering  ornamental  horticulture  programs  at  lees  than 
baccalaureate  degree  level.  This  linkage  model  could  be 
adapted  to  most  industry /education  situations  where 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  the  two  parties  was 

An  initial  goal  of  a linkage  is  to  establish  a line 
of  communication  between  the  two  groups.  Prior  to 
establishing  the  communication  link  there  must  be  some 
preiinkage  activity.  At  least  one  of  the  groups  must 
perceive  a need  for  the  linkage.  This  group  should 
designate  an  individual  to  make  the  initial  contact.  The 
data  from  this  study  indicated  that  the  person  to  contact 
in  the  state  nursery  association  should  be  the  executive 
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secretary  or  executive  director.  In  the  educational 
Institution  the  chairperson  of  the  prograjo  or  an  instructor 
in  the  program  would  be  the  best  contact.  The  method  of 
contact  should  not  be  written;  personal  contact  was  pre- 
ferred. The  individual  making  contact  should  become  the 
facilitator  of  the  relationship.  The  prelinkage  activity 
would  serve  to  initiate  contact  and  to  identify  an  indi- 
vidual who  would  function  as  the  facilitator  for  the  link- 


linkage  must  be  established.  The  proposed  model  presented 
here  had  curriculum  development  and  revision  as  goals. 

The  initial  establishment  of  goals  provided  the  parameters 
in  which  the  linkage  will  operate.  Another  prelinkage 
activity  which  should  occur  Involves  the  facilitator.  A 
decision  must  be  made  concerning  whether  this  position 
will  be  filled  by  one  Individual  or  whether  there  should 
be  a representative  from  each  group  to  act  jointly. 

c recommended  that  there  be  an  Individual 


Prior  to  proceeding  too  far  along  in  the  relation- 
ship, a basis  of  support  must  be  established.  In  the 
educational  institution  administrative  support  is  neces- 
sary. The  benefits  of  a linkage  should  be  used  to  establish 
the  administrative  support  necessary  for  success.  The 
nursery  association  representative  must  first  establish 
support  within  the  higher  levels  (officers,  executive 


ccnnniittee)  of  the  association  and  eventually  develop 
support  from  the  membership.  Without  this  prior  commitment 
to  sustain  the  linkage,  the  job  of  the  facllitator/a  would 
be  extremely  difficult.  Prom  the  start  the  emphasis  must 
be  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  all  the  parties  involved. 
The  relationship  must  be  promoted  as  being  symbiotic. 

The  facilitator/s  must  move  the  relationship  from  the 
prelinkage  mode  into  the  linkage  mode.  The  first  linking 
activities  are  designed  to  promote  communication.  The 
activities  for  educators  would  include  nursery  association 
membership,  attendance  at  nursery  association  functions, 
and  speaking  at  nursery  association  seminars,  workshops, 
or  courses.  Nursery  association  membership  by  educators 
has  been  stimulated  in  some  states  by  either  offering  gratis 
membership  or  by  reducing  the  dues.  Reduced  regietration 
charges  at  nursery  aseociatlon  meetings  alsc  serve  to  pro- 
mote greater  involvement  by  educators.  An  important 
initial  linking  activity  by  the  nursery  association  link- 
age facilitator  would  be  membership  on  an  advisory  com- 
mittee at  the  program  level,  ultimately  advisory  committee 
membership  should  Include  eeveral  nursery  association 
members,  other  linking  activities  include  guest  lectures 
by  nursery  association  members  and  hosting  field  trips  for 
the  educators  and  their  students.  These  linking  activities 
serve  to  develop  the  communication  ties  that  are  preregui- 


strong  linkage. 


oommuDlcation  is  estabishadr  th«  Cacilll:atoir/s 


must  promote  additional  linking  activities  that  will  move 
the  relationship  on  to  a level  where  there  is  a spirit  of 
cooperation.  These  linking  activities  require  greater 
involvement  By  both  groups.  The  activities  for  educators 
would  include  opening  the  educational  facility  to  nursery 
association  use,  volunteering  for  nursery  association 
committee  membership,  and  promoting  student  interest  in 
the  nursery  association.  A very  important  gesture,  which 
will  lead  to  greater  cooperation  between  the  groups, 
involves  the  policy  of  Inviting  the  nursery  association  to 
use  the  educational  facility.  Initial  use  may  Include 
using  the  facility  for  a meeting.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  educational  program  to 
industry.  As  the  linkage  strengthens,  the  educational 
facility  may  be  used  to  hoet  seminars,  workshops,  and  course 
work.  Many  nursery  associations  are  beccaiing  Involved  with 
professional  certification  and  with  this  undertaking  they 
find  a need  for  educational  expertise.  The  educator  may 
aid  the  nursery  association  in  developing  instructional 
materials,  serving  as  an  instructor,  and  providing  the 
facility  in  which  to  hold  the  program.  Another  linking 
activity  concerns  membership  by  educators  on  nursery 
sssociation  committees.  Many  nursery  associations  havs  an 
education  committee;  this  is  a committee  where  educational 
expertise  would  be  welcomed.  This  study  has  shown  that 
very  few  educators  serve  on  nursery  association  c 


Promotion  of  student  Interest  in  the  nureery  association 
is  another  important  linking  activity.  If  student  member- 
ship in  the  nursery  association  is  available,  this  will 
provide  the  students  with  a means  to  associate  with  the 
industry.  Where  possible,  student  ohapters  of  the  nursery 
association  should  be  formed.  All  of  these  activities  may 
require  a catalyst  in  order  to  occur.  This  is  the  job  of 
the  facilitator/s. 

There  are  many  linking  activities  that  nursery 
association  members  could  use  to  promote  cooperation  with 
educational  institutions.  There  should  be  a willingness 
to  use  educational  facilities  for  nursery  association 
functions.  The  facilitator  has  an  important  function  here 
in  convincing  the  nursery  association  program  planners  to 
schedule  meetings  in  untried  facilities.  There  is  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  program  planners  to  schedule 
meetings  at  places  that  are  unfamiliar  to  them.  Nursery 
associations  should  participate  in  the  graduate  placement 
process;  this  can  function  as  an  Important  linking  activity. 
The  nursery  aseociation  can  act  as  a coordlntor  in  the 
placement  function,  rhirsery  association  executives  are 
provided  with  job  openings  on  a regular  basis.  This 
activity  would  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  student  in 
finding  employment,  of  industry  in  finding  qualified 
employees,  and  of  the  vocational-technical  educational 
institution  in  fulfilling  the  graduate  placement  function. 
Tbe  reiationshlps  developed  in  this  process  would  augment 


linicage  development.  Nursery  associations  can  become 
involved  with  providing  individuals  with  the  opportunity 
to  learn  a vocation  by  offering  scholarships.  Serving  as 
a cooperative  education  sice  would  be  another  linking 

experiential  learning  opportunity  serves  to  bring  educators 
and  industry  representatives  cioser  together. 

The  proposed  model  included  an  evaluation  mode. 
Evaluation  must  be  aimed  at  improving  the  linkage.  The 
facilitator/s  can  serve  this  function,  utilizing  feedback 
from  the  educational  institution  and  the  nursery  association, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  linkage  can  be  assessed.  If  the 
linkage  is  not  serving  its  intended  purpose,  the  facilitator 
will  have  to  promote  linking  activities  to  strengthen  the 
relationship.  The  functions  will  then  be  more  easily 

All  of  the  linking  activities  serve  to  stimulate 
the  interest  on  both  sides  in  developing  better  communi- 
cation avenues  and  in  fostering  cooperation.  Once 

developed.  A cooperative  relationship  has  been  established. 
The  linkage  can  serve  many  functions.  The  focus  of  this 
study  was  concerned  with  curriculum  development  and 
revision.  The  linkage  will  be  of  most  importance  during 
the  planning  stages  of  curriculum  development.  The  input 
gained  at  this  point  in  the  process  will  be  of  utmost 


The  curriculum  development  function  may  be  difficult  to 
achieve  effectively,  the  reason  being  that  curriculum 
development  usually  precedes  Che  opportunity  for  many  of 
the  linking  activities  discussed.  This  researcher 
postulatee  that  by  developing  industry/educatlon  linkages 
within  the  state,  future  curriculum  development  will  be 
served  by  the  existing  linkages.  Curriculum  revision  will 
certainly  be  served  by  linkage  development.  The  linking 
activities  will  bring  education  and  Industry  into  contact 
on  a regular  basis.  This  contact  will  aid  in  obtaining 
input  from  industry  in  the  curriculum  revision  process. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SUMMAHV,  CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the 
of  state  nursery  associations  in  plannin9  and  revising 
ornamental  horticulture  curricula  at  postsecondary 
institutions  of  less  than  baccalaureate  level, 
objectives  of  this  study  were  to 

1.  Determine  the  number  of  state  nursery  associations 
with  involvement  in  curriculum  development  and 
revision. 

2.  Survey  participating  nursery  associations  to  deter- 
mine the  type  and  extent  of  involvement. 

3.  Survey  educational  institutions  of  less  than  bacca- 
laureate level  offering  ornamental  horticulture  pro- 
grams within  those  states  with  nursery  association 
involvement  to  determine  the  type  of  involvement. 

4.  Analyse  the  opinions  of  educational  institutions 
and  nursery  associations  concerning  curriculum 
decision  mahing. 

5.  Develop  a linkage  model  of  state  nursery  associa- 
tions and  educational  institutions  of  less  than 
baccalaureate  level  offering  ornamental  horticulture 
programs  that  would  facilitate  effective  curriculum 


development  and  revision. 

Survey  instruments  were  developed  to  examine  the  role 
of  each  group  in  the  study.  The  instruments  were  refined 
with  the  help  of  educators  and  former  nursery  association 
executives.  The  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  45 
state  nursery  association  executives  and  25a  educators. 

The  final  response  rates  were  54.4  percent  from  the  nursery 
association  executives  and  75.9  percent  from  the  educators. 

The  data  from  the  survey  instruments  were  tabulated 
and,  where  appropriate,  comparisons  were  made  between  Che 
two  groups.  The  chi-sguare  test  of  independence  at  the 
.01  level  was  used.  Seven  hypotheses  were  offered  and 


presented  in  the 
Hypothesis  1 


1 form.  They  w 


o differences  b 


responses  of  educators  and  nursery  association  e 
concerning  their  communication  to  develop  a curriculum  in 
ornamental  horticulture. 

ttesearch  questions  ashed  of  the  educators  were: 

1.  Have  you  ever  contacted  the  state  nursery  association 
for  help  in  developing  your  curriculum? 

2.  Did  they  provide  helpful  Input? 

seeking  input  into  the  development  of  your  curriculum? 
4.  Were  you  receptive? 

heseerch  questions  asked  of  nursery  association 
executives  were: 


contacted  by  an  educational 


institution? 


2.  Did  you  provide  helpful  input? 

3.  Have  you  ever  contacted  an  educational  institution 
to  ask  if  you  could  help  develop  its  curriculum? 

4.  Was  the  institution  receptive? 

The  response  to  the  four  research  questions  from  the 
educators  and  the  nursery  association  executives  were  con- 
pared.  statistical  analysis  revealed  that  there  was  agree- 
ment between  the  responses  from  both  groups  for  research 
questions  one  and  three  and  disagreement  for  research 

Hypothesis  2.  There  were  no  differences  between 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  concerning 
their  communication  to  revise  a curriculum  in  ornamental 


horticulture. 

Research  questions  asked  of  the  educators  w 

1.  Have  you  ever  contacted  the  state  nursery  a 
for  help  in  revising  your  ourtieulura? 

2.  Did  they  provide  helpful  input? 

3.  Has  the  state  nursery  association  contacted  you 
seeking  input  into  the  revision  of  your  curriculum? 

4.  Were  you  receptive? 

Research  questions  asked  of  nursery  association 
executives  were; 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  contacted  by  an  educational  insti- 
tution asking  you  for  help  in  revising  Its  curriculum? 


2.  Did  you  provide  helpful  input? 

3.  Heve  you  ever  contacted  an  educational  inatitution 
to  ask  if  you  could  help  revise  its  curriculum? 

4.  Was  the  institution  receptive? 

The  responses  to  the  four  research  questions  from  the 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  were  compared. 
Statistical  analysis  revealed  that  there  was  agreement 
between  the  responses  from  both  groups  for  research  ques- 
tions one  and  two  and  disagreement  for  research  questions 
three  and  four. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  no  statistical  differences 
between  educators  and  nursery  association  executives  con- 
cerning their  responses  to  the  questionnaire  items  compared 
to  test  hypotheses  three  through  seven. 

Hypothesis  3.  There  were  no  differences  between 
educators  axid  nursery  association  executives  as  to  whether 
a state  nursery  association  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  input  concerning  curriculum  development. 

Hypothesis  4.  There  were  no  differences  between 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  as  to  whether 
a state  nursery  association  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  input  concerning  curriculum  revision. 

Hypothesis  5.  There  were  no  dlfferencea  between 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  as  to  whether 
an  educational  institution  should  seek  input  from  a state 


development. 


Hypothesis  6.  There  were  no  differences  between 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  as  to  whether 
an  educational  institution  should  seek  input  from  a state 
nursery  association  concerning  curriculias  revision. 

Hypothesis  7,  There  were  no  differences  between 
educators  and  nursery  association  executives  as  to  whether 
there  is  sufficient  cooperation  between  educational 
institutions  and  state  nursery  associations  to  provide 
graduates  wbo  the  industry  feeis  are  well  prepared. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study  and  the  findings 
of  other  researchers  cited  previously,  an  industry/educa- 
tioQ  linkage  model  was  developed.  The  model  suggested 
prelinkage  activities  and  linking  activities  to  develop 
better  communication  avenues.  Using  a facilitator,  the 
two  groups  progress  to  a level  of  greater  cooperation  and 
ultimately  to  a level  where  a linkage  ie  established, 
once  the  linkage  has  formed,  the  relationship  is  maintained 
and  evaluated  to  improve  the  linkage.  In  this  study  it 
was  proposed  that  the  nursery  aeBOCiation/educational 
institution  linkage  aide  in  the  development  and  revision 
of  ornamental  horticulture  curricula. 

Conclusions 

The  conclusions  from  this  study  were  baaed  on  research 
identified  in  the  literature  and  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  data  collected  from  educators  snd  nurasry  association 


There  wae  contact  between  educators  and  nursery 
association  executives  concernin9  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  revision.  The  level  of  participation  needs 
to  be  greater  in  that  participation  by  industry  is 
recognized  as  being  essential  to  curriculum  development 
and  revision  in  vocational  education. 

association  executives  was  important.  Personal 
contact  was  the  most  effective  method  of  ccouQunication. 
Educators  and  nursery  association  executives  agreed 
that  state  nursery  associations  should  have  input 
into  the  curriculum  development  and  revision  process. 
Educators  and  nursery  association  executives  had  a 
similar  range  of  opinions  concerning  the  present 
level  of  cooperation  between  the  two  groups.  A 
higher  percentage  agreed  that  there  Is  sufficient 
cooperation,  but  there  wee  a large  undecided  group 


Educators  nsed  to  develop  more  avenues  of  communica- 
tion with  nursery  aesocation  executives. 

An  Industry/education  linkage  model  would  aid  in 
bringing  these  two  groups  closet  together  resulting 
in  greater  involveoent  of  the  state  nursery  associa- 
tion in  the  development  and  revision  of  ornamental 
horticulture  curricula  in  postseeondary  institutions. 


The  greeter  invoh/ement  would  be  one  way  of  nain- 
taining  relevancy  in  the  curriculum. 

ReconmendationB 

It  wae  recoonoended  that  state  nursery  associations 
and  posteecondary  educational  inetitutions  offering  orna- 
mental horticulture  programs  at  the  less  than  baccalaureate 
level  form  a linkage  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry 
more  effectively  by  developing  and  revising  curricula  in 
a more  relevant  manner. 

The  recommendations  that  follow'  were  made  to  aid  the 

greater  curricula  relevancy. 

1.  The  development  of  an  industry /education  linkage 
depends  on  support  from  both  parties.  The  benefits 
incurred  by  entering  a linkage  relationship  must  be 
realised  by  both  groups.  There  must  be  an  individual 
to  act  as  a facilitator  to  foster  the  relationship  and 
stress  the  benefits. 

2.  An  executive  in  the  nursery  association  and  an 
educator  should  serve  as  cofacilitators. 

3.  The  linkage  should  be  developed  in  a systematic 
manner,  first  opening  a line  of  ccamnunication,  and 
then  progressing  to  the  cooperation  level. 

4.  The  linking  activities  should  serve  to  maintain  the 
relationship.  The  relationship  should  be  the  vehicle 
to  provide  for  greater  involvement  of  industry  in 


curriculum 


The  linkage  should  be  evaluated  on  a continuous 
basis  to  assess  its  effectiveness  and  provide  for 
ijnproveinent.  The  evaluation  can  be  accomplished  by 
providing  a feedback  mechanism  Chat  flovs  to  the 
facilitator/s . 

The  linkage  model  should  be  tested  and  further 
research  should  be  conducted  Co  assess  the  model. 

The  use  of  an  industry /education  linkage  to  facilitate 
more  relevant  curriculum  development  and  revision 
should  become  an  accepted  practice  in  vocational- 


technical  education. 
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APPENDIX  C 

tIUBSERY  ASSOCIATION  QOBSTIONNAIRE  PRETEST  PANEL 


N»e 

Position 

Charles  B.  Baxr 

Executive  secretary  (Retired) 
Connecticut  Nurserymen's  Assn. 

A1  Dwight  Black 

Executive  Secretary  (Retired) 

Maine  Nurserymen's  Association 

S.  Howard  Davla 

Executive  Secretary  (Retired) 
Pennsylvania  Nurserymen's  Assn. 

Hrs.  Honore'  Hacanson 

Executive  Secretary  (Retired) 
Washington  Nurserymen's  Assn. 

Keith  Jones 

Executive  Secretary  (Retired) 

Maine  Nurserymen's  Association 

Elmer  J.  Herz 

Executive  secretary  (Retired) 
California  Nurserymen's  Assn. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  white 

(Retired) 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
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APPENDIX  D 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITOTION  QUESTIONNAIRE  PRETEST  PANEL 


William  Patterson 
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MFENDIX  B 
PRETEST  LETTER  (NA) 
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APPENDIX  G 

NURSERY  ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVES'  LETTER 


(fNut^ery  ‘iAssociatioii  Executives 
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APPBNDIX  K 

FIRST  OUSTIONNAIRE  LETTER  (NA) 
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FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  LETTER  (El) 
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SECOND  QUESTIONNAIRE  LETTER  (NA) 
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